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SOCIAL  STUDIES  3,  PART  I,  3 


THE  PEACE  TREATIES,  1947 

The  Paris  Peace  Conference,  194-6 

Fifteen  months  of  hard  negotiation  preceded  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaties  with  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Finland  at 
Paris  in  February  1947.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  vic- 
torious Allies  met  at  London,  Moscow,  and  finally  Paris  where  for  three 
months,  July  to  October,  194-6,  representatives  of  the  nations,  which  had 
been  at  war  with  the  five  countries  mentioned  above,  slowly  worked  out 
in  debate  treaties  to  which  the  majority  could  agree.   At  many  points 
there  were  widely  divergent  views  and  lack  of  agreement  but  the  difficult 
task  was  finally  accomplished.  The  treaties  were  signed  by  the  five  ex- 
enemy  countries  in  February  1947,  and  ratified  by  the  respective  govern- 
ments in  the  following  September. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  representatives  approached  the  framing  of 
these  treaties  can  best  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  speeches  made 
at  the  Paris  Conference.  Mr.  Molotov,  representative  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  said:  -  "Justice  demands  above  all  that  we  have  regard  in  practice 
for  the  interests  of  the  countries  that  were  attacked  and  suffered  as  a 
result  of  aggression....  It  must  be  clear  to  us  that  the  attacking 
countries  that  went  to  war  as  Germany' s  allies  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  crimes  of  their  ruling  circles.  Aggression  and  invasion  of 
foreign  countries  must  not  go  unpunished  if  one  is  really  anxious  to 
prevent  new  aggressions  and  invasions."  Dr.  Evatt  of  Australia,  the 
champion  of  the  little  nations  at  the  Conference,  declared:  -  "First, 
we  are  not  justified  in  imposing  our  common  will  upon  the  defeated  enemy 
in  any  spirit  of  mere  vindictiveness  or  caprice.  Our  aim  is  justice, 
looking  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past,  for  we  are,  in  a  sense, 
the  trustees  of  all  the  United  Nations,  of  all  the  ordinary  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world  who  look  to  us  to  give  an  enduring  and  a  just 
peace  to  them  and  their  children."  General  Smuts  of  South  Africa, 
having  congratulated  the  representatives  on  the  measure  of  success 
achieved  by  the  Conference,  ended  with  a  warning:  -  "We  seem  already,  in 
this  moment  of  unparalleled  victory,  to  be  forming  up  into  new  camps 
between  East  and  West.  That  would  be  a  fatal  impression  and  we  must 
dispel  it  without  loss  of  time.  Our  leadership  must  take  counsel 
together  and  set  peoples'  minds  at  rest.  This  fear  of  our  splitting  up 
into  two  camps  transcends  all  other  issues  arising  from  this  conference 
and  should  be  dispelled  by  them...  Let  this  conference  point  the  way  to 
that  greater  peace." 
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Summaries  of  the  Peace  Treaties 

The  settlements  followed  the  usual  pattern  of  territorial  adjust- 
ments, indemnities,  and  reduction  of  armed  forces  but  were  less  harsh 
and  exacting  than  many  former  European  peace  treaties.  It  will  be 
noted  that  many  of  the  territotial  adjustments  merely  restored  former 
boundary  lines. 

Italian  Peace  Treaty 

Italy  renounced  all  title  to  her  African  colonies  of  Libya, 
Eritrea,  and  Italian  Somali land.  These  countries  were  placed  under  the 
trusteeship  of  the  United  Nations  until  their  future  had  been  agreed 
upon.  Libya  is  now  an  independent  sovereign  state.  Somaliland  will 
become  an  independent  sovereign  state  within  the  next  ten  years.  In  the 
meantime  this  country  is  administered  by  Italy  with  an  advisory  council 
of  United  Nations  representatives.  Eritrea  continues  under  United 
Nations  trusteeship  until  the  will  of  the  people  can  be  more  fully  as- 
certained. At  present  there  are  two  factions  in  Eritrea,  one  for  com- 
plete independence  and  the  other  for  union  with  Ethiopia. 

The  boundary  between  France  and  Italy  was  adjusted  to  give  France 
five  small  Alpine  areas  with  the  understanding  that  hydro-electric 
developments  in  these  places  should  be  shared  by  France  and  Italy. 

Yugoslavia  received  about  3,000  square  miles  of  former  Italian 
territory,  and  Trieste,  a  port  on  the  Adriatic,  became  Free  Territory 
under  international  control. 

The  Dodecanese  Islands,  inhabited  by  150,000  Greeks,  given  to 
Italy  in  1920,  were  returned  to  Greece. 

Fascism  was  to  be  stamped  out. 

The  Italian  navy  was  reduced  to  two  small  battleships  and  four 
cruisers.   The  army  was  restricted  to  250,000  men.  The  air  force  was 
restricted  to  350  aircraft  none  of  which  could  be  bombers. 

Reparations  totalling  $360,000,000  and  an  unspecified  amount  in 
overseas  property  and  assets  were  to  be  paid  by  Italy  to  the  Allies. 
Payments  were  to  be  made  over  a  period  of  seven  years  chiefly  in  factory 
equipment  and  industrial  products. 

The  Finnish  Peace  Treaty 

Finland  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  province  of  Petsamo  ceded 
to  Finland  by  Russia  in  1920,  and  agreed  to  lease  a  naval  base  to  Russia 
in  the  Porkala  area. 
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The  armed  strength  of  Finland  was  reduced  to  meet  tasks  of  an 
internal  character. 

As  part  payment  for  damage  to  Soviet  property,  reparation  amounting 
to  $300,000,000  was  to  be  paid  to  Russia,  chiefly  in  commodities  (timber 
products,  paper,  cellulose,  ships  and  machinery). 


The  Hungarian  Peace  Treaty 

Hungary  restored  to  Rumania  the  area  known  as  Transylvania,  which 
has  a  predominantly  Rumanian  population,  and  ceded  to  Czechoslovakia  a 
narrow  strip  of  territory  along  the  Hungary-Czechoslovakia  border. 

Fascism  was  to  be  stamped  out. 

A  small  armed  force  for  the  local  defence  of  frontiers  was  to  be 
retained. 

To  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  collectively, 
reparations  amounting  to  $300,000,000  were  to  be  paid,  chiefly  in  commo- 
dities, (machine  equipment,  river  craft,  grain,  etc.) 


The  Rumanian  Peace  Treaty 

Rumania  received  Transylvania  from  Hungary  but  had  to  restore  to 
Bulgaria  southern  Dobruja.  The  provinces  of  Bessarabia  and  Northern 
Bukovina  an  area  of  19,300  square  miles  with  a  mixed  population  of 
3,000,000  of  which  a  little  less  than  one  half  is  Ukranian  and  Russian, 
were  ceded  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  small  anted  force  was  retained  to  meet  the  needs  of  local 
defence. 

To  recompense  in  part  the  Soviet  Union  for  losses  sustained  by 
Rumanian  armed  attack,  Rumania  was  to  pay  Russia  $300,000,000,  chiefly 
in  commodities. 

Fascism  was  to  be  stamped  out. 


The  Bulgarian  Peace  Treaty 

Bulgaria  gained  the  territory  of  southern  Dobruja  for  Rumania  and 
conceded  small  territory  adjustments  to  Greece  on  the  Greco-Bulgarian 
boundary . 

A  small  armed  force  was  retained  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local 
defence  of  frontiers. 
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Fascism  was  to  be  stamped  out. 

Reparations  amounting  to  $70,000,000  were  to  be  paid  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Greece. 


Control  of  the  Danube  River 

In  each  of  the  peace  treaties  with  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria, 
there  was  an  article  which  stated  that  navigation  on  the  Danube  should 
be  free  and  open  to  the  traffic  and  commerce  of  all  countries.  This 
river  was  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  trade  for  Hungary,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria.  Since  1856  the  Danube  has  been  under  the  control  of  inter- 
national commissions  and  the  river  was  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations. 
Charges  were  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  waterway  only.  World  War  II 
halted  the  work  of  the  commissions.  German  occupation  of  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  her  alliances  with  other  Balkan  states  gave  Hitler 
(who  had  extensive  plans  for  the  development  of  this  river)  complete 
control  of  the  Danube  basin.   The  Soviet  Union,  by  the  annexation  of 
Bessarabia,  has  now  established  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and 
regards  the  Danube  river  question  as  one  which  can  best  be  settled  by 
Russia  and  her  Balkan  friends  and  not  by  international  commission. 
Russia  therefore  opposed  the  articles  dealing  with  commerce  on  the 
Danube  and  has  ignored  their  implications. 
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THE  OCCUPATION  OF  GERMANY 


The  occupation  of  Germany  was  undertaken  by  the  four  powers  as  a 
preliminary  measure  to  prepare  the  country  for  the  peace  settlements 
which  would  follow.  The  errors  of  a  hasty  treaty  such  as  that  which 
followed  World  War  I  were  not  to  be  repeated.   By « the  eradication  of 
nazism,  the  trial  of  war  criminals  and  the  education  of  the  German 
people  in  the  ways  of  democracy,  a  process  that  would  take  years  to 
accomplish,  Germany  was  to  be  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  an  independent  nation  in  a  peaceful  Europe.  The  following  survey  of 
events  in  Germany  in  recent  years  reveals  the  problems  that  have  attended 
the  joint  occupation,  the  progress  in  the  political  reform  of  Germany, 
and  the  serious  lack  of  agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Western  Democracies. 


The  Boundaries  of  Germany  1871-1949 

Look  first  at  the  two  maps  showing  the  changing  shape  of  Germany. 
Bismark  fought  three  wars  to  unite  Germany  and  establish  the  boundary  of 
1871.  This  strong  and  united  Germany  was  led  into  World  War  I  by  the 
aggressive  Kaiser  William  II  in  1914-  Defeat  left  a  Germany  reduced  in 
size  by  the  Peace  of  Versailles  in  1919.  Alsace-Lorraine  was  restored 
to  France,  and  Poland,  having  regained  her  independence,  was  given  a 
corridor  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  rise  to  power  of  Hitler  brought  sudden  and  disturbing  frontier 
moves  for  Germany.  Austria  was  annexed  in  1938.  The  next  year  Czecho- 
slovakia was  absorbed  by  Hitler's  Reich  (Empire).  It  was  the  invasion 
of  Poland  by  Hitler'  s  army  that  precipitated  World  War  II  in  September 
1939-   Again,  in  spite  of  early  successes  Germany  was  defeated  and  by 
the  Potsdam  Declaration  of  1945  her  country  was  occupied  and  temporary 
boundaries  established  leaving  Germany  greatly  reduced  in  size. 


The  Potsdam  Declaration 

The  end  of  World  War  II  was  in  sight  when  the  leaders  of  the  three 
big  powers,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Soviet  Russia 
met  at  Potsdam,  near  Berlin,  to  determine  the  future  of  the  Axis  powers 
and  their  satellites.   The  agreements  reached  at  this  meeting  were  set 
forth  in  a  document  called  the  Potsdam  Declaration.   The  more  important 
provisions  of  this  agreement  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  composed  of 
members  from  U.K.,  U.S.,  U.S.S.R.,  France,  and  China,  to  draw  up 
peace  treaties  with  Germany  and  her  satellites. 

2.  Germany  to  be  occupied  by  the  four  powers  -  U.K.,  U.S.,  France, 

and  U.S.S.R.,  and  given  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  life  on  a  democratic  basis. 
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3.  The  destruction  of  nazism  and  the  demilitarization  of  Germany. 

4..  The  trial  of  war  criminals. 

5.  Reparation  in  the  form  of  goods. 

6.  Germany  to  be  treated  as  an  economic  unit. 

7.  Germany's  eastern  frontier  established  along  the  Oder  and  the 
Neisse  rivers. 

8.  '  The  transfer  of  German  population  from  territory  taken  over  by 

Poland  to  Germany. 
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The  Occupation  of  Germany 

For  purposes  of  occupation  Germany  was  divided  into  four  zones.  The 
eastern  zone  which  included  Berlin  was  occupied  by  Russia.   The  north- 
west zone  which  included  the  industrial  area  of  the  Ruhr  was  occupied  by 
Britain.   The  southeast  zone  was  occupied  by  the  United  States.  The 
southwest  zone  which  included  the  Saar  coal  fields  was  occupied  by  France, 
Berlin  was  occupied  jointly  by  the  four  powers.  The  United  States  was 
given  the  port  of  Bremen  in  the  British  zone,  because  the  American  zone 
was  entirely  inland.  These  four  zones  were  occupied  by  armed  forces  and 
governed  by  military  regulations.   Each  of  the  occupying  powers  began  to 
fulfil  the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration  in  its  own  particular 
zone  according  to  its  own  way  of  thinking.   Although  the  Powers  had 
agreed  to  retain  the  economic  unity  of  Germany  it  soon  became  clear  that 
the  Russian  zone  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  Germany  and  that  Russia 
was  determined  to  control  and  exploit  eastern  Germany  to  suit  its  own 
national  interests.  The  three  western  zones  were  eventually  merged  into 
one  for  administrative  purposes. 

Nazism  was  uprooted  with  varying  degrees  of  success  in  the  four 
zones.  All  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  nazi  organizations  were 
barred  from  public  office.  Military  and  civil  leaders  held  guilty  of 
war  crimes  were  brought  to  trial.  The  famous  trial  of  the  war  criminals 
including  Goering  and  Hess  took  place  at  Nuremburg.  The  trial  lasted  a 
year  and  of  the  twenty- two  who  stood  for  trial  eleven  were  executed, 
seven  imprisoned  and  three  acquitted. 

To  break  up  the  nazi  war  machine  the  large  war- production  plants 
in  Germany  have  been  dismantled.  Many  of  these  plants  have  been  removed 
to  Russia  in  payment  of  reparations  to  replace  factories  and  equipment 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  the  western  part  of  Russia. 


The  German  People  in  Defeat 

By  the  time  Hitler'  s  Germany  had  surrendered  unconditionally  to  the 
allies  the  country  had  been  severely  battered.  A  large  percentage  of 
dwellings  had  been  destroyed  or  damaged.   All  communication  had  been  halted, 
Industry  geared  for  war  had  clanked  to  a  stop.   The  economy  and  administra- 
tion had  been  disrupted  by  the  recent  fighting  and  the  presence  of 
victorious  armies.  The  task  of  the  occupying  powers  was  to  reconstruct 
from  the  ruins  of  Germany  a  country  that  could  never  be  a  menace  to  world 
peace  again  but  which  could  take  its  place  once  more  with  the  European 
powers  on  an  equal  footing. 

During  the  past  five  years,  life  for  the  German  people  as  a  whole 
has  been  justifiably  grim.   Food  and  clothing  have  been  strictly  rationed 
and  reduced  to  the  point  where  the  average  individual  gets  sufficient  to 
keep  him  alive,  although  recent  relaxation  of  certain  rationing  regula- 
tions indicates  progress  towards  the  freer  and  more  abundant  economic 


life  of  western  Germany.  The  luxuries  of  life  can  be  obtained  only  by 
those  who  have  goods  to  exchange  for  them.  Money  was  plentiful  until 
the  currency  reform  in  194-8,  but  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  did 
not  want  to  sell  their  goods  for  a  lot  of  worthless  paper  money.   The 
wage  earner  could  buy  only  the  scant  allowance  of  food  for  which  he  had 
ration  coupons.  Housing  conditions  are  equally  wretched.  Little  if 
any  building  material  has  been  released  for  houses.  In  towns  and  cities 
that  suffered  heavy  bombing  damage,  families  are  often  crowded  into  one 
room,  others  sheltered  in  the  basements  of  ruined  houses  or  in  air  raid 
shelters.  This  overcrowding  has  been  aggravated  by  the  transfer  of 
Germans  from  territory  annexed  by  Poland,  Russia,  and  from  Czechoslovakia 
and  Hungary  to  a  Germany  reduced  in  size.  In  western  Germany  alone 
there  are  about  ten  million  of  these  refugees. 

To  add  to  this  discomfort  the  Allied  policy  of  dismantling  factories 
and  transporting  them  to  neighboring  countries  as  reparations  has  taken 
away  sources  of  employment  and  the  means  of  producing  goods  for  export 
to  pay  for  imported  food. 

The  division  of  Germany  into  four  zones,  now  reduced  to  two,  has 
seriously  disrupted  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  Before  the  war 
eastern  Germany  produced  food  for  itself  and  sent  large  quantities  to 
industrial  western  Germany.   Today  that  surplus  of  food  is  exported  to 
Poland  and  Russia.  As  a  result  western  Germany  must  rely  to  some 
extent  on  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  its  food  supply. 

The  division  of  Germany  into  two  zones  represents,  too,  the  con- 
flicting policies  of  communist  Russia  on  the  one  side  and  the  western 
democracies  on  the  other.  The  German  people  look  on  with  bewilderment 
and  chagrin  as  this  political  deadlock  continues  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  their  country. 


The  Berlin  Crisis 

An  almost  worthless  currency  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  economic  recovery  of  Germany.  What  is  the  use  of  money 
that  has  little  purchasing  power?  To  remedy  this  the  three  western  zones 
agreed  to  issue  a  new  devalued  mark  for  circulation  in  the  whole  of 
western  Germany.   It  was  hoped  that  this  new  mark  would  eventually  wipe 
out  the  black  market. 

This  measure  put  the  western  and  eastern  sections  of  Germany  on  a 

different  money  system,  because  Russia  would  not  agree  to  a  new  currency 

for  the  whole  of  Germany.  The  old  mark  in  circulation  in  eastern 
Germany  could  not  be  transferred  to  Western  Germany. 

When  in  June  194-8  the  Western  Occupation  powers  announced  the  issue 
of  the  new  mark,  Scviet  Authorities  declared:   "Berlin  is  to  lose  its 
place  as  Germany's  capital.  The  currency  reform  will  place  Berlin's 
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economy  and  her  working  population  in  an  untenable  situation  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  Berlin' s  close  connection  with  the  eastern  part  of 
Germany."  The  idea  was  put  into  practice  by  blocking  the  movement  of 
foodstuffs  by  rail,  road,  and  canal  into  the  zones  of  Berlin  occupied 
by  the  Western  powers,  thereby  affecting  the  lives  of  2,000,000  people. 

The  Western  powers  were  faced  with  two  possible  courses,  either 
to  withdraw  from  Berlin,  thereby  conceding  a  victory  to  Russia  which 
was  clearly  anxious  to  incorporate  Berlin  into  the  Soviet  Zone,  or  to 
bring  food  to  the  besieged  zone  by  the  only  means  left,  the  air. 

The  British  and  the  American  air  forces  jointly  started  "Operation 
Vittles"  the  greatest  'air  lift'  in  the  history  of  aviation.   Thousands 
of  tons  of  supplies  were  flown  in  daily  for  the  next  year  until  the 
Soviet  authorities  were  forced  to  concede  that  the  blockade  had  failed 
and  rail  connections  were  once  more  established  between  western  Germany 
and  Berlin. 

This  'air  lift',  carried  on  through  the  most  adverse  winter  condi- 
tions of  194.8-A9,  demonstrated  the  strength  of  the  combined  air  fleets 
of  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  the  determination  of  these  two 
countries  to  stand  by  their  commitments  in  Germany.  As  the  prestige 
and  popularity  of  the  Soviet  Union  dropped  in  Germany  and  Europe  so 
that  of  the  Western  powers  rose  with  the  rising  success  of  the  'air 
lift' .   Communist  propaganda  in  Germany  suffered  a  heavy  setback  and 
Britain  and  the  United  States  regained  the  good  will  of  many  Europeans. 


The  Tug  of  War  in  Germany 

Settling  the  affairs  of  Germany  is  a  difficult  enough  task  in 
itself,  but  when  there  is  lack  of  accord  between  the  powers  under- 
taking this  task,  it  develops  into  a  political  tangle  which  will  re- 
quire time  and  patience  to  unravel. 

The  Berlin  crisis  has  been  singled  out  for  special  treatment  be- 
cause it  was  the  focus  of  attention  in  19AB-4-9  and  indicated  the 
determination  of  the  Western  powers  not  only  to  withstand  Soviet 
pressure  but  also  to  stand  by  Western  Europe.  This  crisis,  important 
as  it  was,  is  but  one  phase  of  the  tug  of  war  in  Germany  between  the 
Western  powers  (U.K.,  U.S.,  and  France)  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
following  brief  survey  will  attempt  to  show  in  summary  the  full  extent 
of  the  contest. 

The  Potsdam  Declaration  was  scarcely  a  year  old  before  strong  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  arose  between  the  occupation  powers.   The  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  established  by  the  Declaration  has  met  from  time  to 
time  since  194-6  but  these  have  been  stormy  meetings  and  very  little 
agreement  has  been  reached  at  any  of  them. 
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Shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Germany  by  the  four  powers  and  the 
creation  of  four  distinct  zones  it  became  clear  that  Germany  could  not 
be  administered  as  an  economic  unit,  since  each  power  had  its  own  ideas 
on  how  the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  should  be  set  in  motion. 
Russia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  France,  began  to  exact  reparations  in  the 
form  of  industrial  equipment  and  goods  at  a  rate  that  would  soon  have 
left  their  zones  impoverished  beyond  recovery.  Differences  soon  arose 
between  the  occupation  powers  over  these  reparations  and  the  industries 
that  Germany  should  be  allowed  to  retain.  When  no  understanding  could 
be  reached  on  these  matters  the  British  and  the  Americans  linked  up 
their  zones  into  a  bizonal  economic  unit  in  194-6,  to  which  was  later 
added  the  French  zone  thus  uniting  the  three  zones  into  what  is  now 
known  as  the  West  German  Republic.  In  these  zones  local  government  has 
gradually  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Military  Government  to  the  Germans 
themselves.  The  Soviet  Authorities  look  with  disfavor  on  the  linking  up 
of  the  three  zones.  They  have  bound  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  zone  of 
Germany  to  the  East  turning  their  backs  on  western  Germany  and  a  unifi- 
cation that  would  loosen  their  hold  on  eastern  Germany. 

The  currency  reforms  which  were  introduced  by  the  Western  occupa- 
tion powers  and  which  touched  off  the  Berlin  crisis  have  already  been 
dealt  with.   The  Russian  blockade  of  Berlin  was  answered  by  a  counter 
blockade  by  which  the  United  States  and  Britain  suspended  the  shipment 
of  greatly  needed  materials  into  the  Soviet  zone.  The  Western  powers 
tried  to  break  this  deadlock  by  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  but  the  United  Nations  plan  was  vetoed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  report  of  a  neutral  committee  was  unacceptable 
to  the  Western  powers.  This  crisis  served  only  to  widen  the  gap  between 
eastern  and  western  Germany. 

The  city  of  Berlin,  former  capital  of  Germany,  although  in  the 
Soviet  zone  is  controlled  by  an  Allied  Command  composed  of  the  four 
Military  Commanders  in  Germany.  Disagreement  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Soviet  representatives  from  this  Command  and  the  four  powers  have 
not  met  together  since  194-8.  The  final  flare-up  between  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentatives and  those  of  the  Western  powers  resulted  from  the  civic 
elections  in  Berlin  in  194-8.   The  city  assembly  elected  Ernst  Reuter,  an 
anti-Communist,  as  Mayor,  and  the  Russians  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
election.   The  city  like  the  rest  of  Germany  was  now  divided  into  two 
sections. 


Custody  of  the  Ruhr 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  are  clustered 
those  large  industrial  cities  of  Dusseldorf,  Duisburg,  Wuppertal,  Essen, 
Bochum,  Dortmund,  Gelsenkirchen  and  Hamm.   In  this  area  Germany  mined 
70  per  cent  of  her  bituminous  coal  and  in  this  network  of  cities 
Germany's  vast  steel  industry  has  developed.  These  factories  were  "the 
arsenal  of  the  Wehrmacht"  and  for  this  reason  the  allies  are  determined 
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that  they  must  never  again  be  used  to  produce  weapons  for  the  destruction 
of  peaceful  neighbors.  How  is  this  to  be  achieved?  At  a  conference  held 
before  the  end  of  the  war  it  was  suggested  by  some  that  the  Ruhr  should 
be  stripped  of  all  existing  industries  and  so  weakened  and  controlled 
that  it  could  not  in  the  foreseeable  future  become  an  industrial  area. 
The  occupation  powers  soon  discovered  the  error  of  this  point  of  view. 
The  coal,  steel,  and  other  products  exported  from  the  Ruhr  have  been  the 
mainstay  of  Germany' s  economy.  When  the  mines  practically  ceased  to 
operate  following  VE  day  a  coal  famine  spread  over  Germany  which 
crippled  the  ordinary  day  to  day  existence  of  the  German  people.   The 
British  therefore  did  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
coal  industry  of  the  Ruhr,  but  shortage  of  labor  and  food  retarded  the 
recovery  of  this  industry.  Not  only  were  the  industries  in  western 
Germany  unable  to  keep  going  without  Ruhr  coal,  but  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  were  relying  on  large  supplies  and  could  not  put  their  re- 
covery programs  into  effect  without  them.  The  French,  who  had  suffered 
from  three  German  invasions,  were  determined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  Ruhr  from  becoming  an  arsenal  for  a  fresh  attack  on  France. 
They  wanted  the  Ruhr  placed  under  international  control.   Britain  felt 
that  the  separation  of  the  Ruhr  was  too  high  a  price  for  Germany  to  pay, 
and  would  sow  the  seeds  of  another  war  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
The  United  States  and  Russia  supported  Britain  in  this  matter. 

Having  failed  in  the  effort  to  separate  the  Ruhr  from  Germany, 
France  proposed  that  the  Ruhr  remain  German  with  the  industries  under 
international  control.  This  suggestion  found  favour  with  the  Western 
powers  and  at  a  meeting  in  London,  Britain,  the  United  States,  France, 
and  the  Benelux  countries  agreed  to  establish  an  international  authority 
to  allocate  Ruhr  steel,  coal,  and  coke  between  the  needs  of  Germany  and 
other  European  countries.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up  in  194-8  establishing 
the  International  Ruhr  Authority.  Russia  was  not  admitted  to  this  control 
group  because  she  would  not  agree  to  an  international  control  of  Germany1 s 
second  largest  industrial  area  in  Silesia  now  under  Polish  control. 

To  speed  up  production  in  the  Ruhr  and  to  break  up  the  iron  and 
steel  combines  Britain  and  the  United  States  issued  regulations  embodied 
in  the  Military  Government  Control  Law,  Number  75.   German  trustees 
representing  industries  and  trade  unions  under  Military  Government 
Control  will  reorganize  the  industry  until  a  freely  elected  government 
in  Germany  can  decide  future  ownership. 


The  Bonn  Republic 

In  August  1949  the  people  in  western  Germany  -  the  combined 
British,  American,  and  French  zones  -  enjoyed  their  first  free  and  secret 
election  since  1933.  Germany  was  to  have  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment under  a  new  constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Germans  themselves  and 
approved  by  the  occupation  powers.  Work  on  this  constitution  had  been 
going  on  for  months  prior  to  the  election,  and  agreement  had  been  reached 
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on  the  form  of  government  which  was  to  have  its  capital  at  Bonn,  an  ancient 
univer  sity  city  on  the  Rhine.  Provision  was  made  for  the  inclusion  of 
eastern  Germany  should  it  decide  to  join  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  new  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  a  president,  a  chancellor 
who  corresponds  to  our  prime  minister,  a  Diet  comparable  to  our  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  Federal  Council  or  Upper  Chamber  resembling  the 
American  Senate. 

The  result  of  the  August  election  was  a  victory  for  the  conserva- 
tive parties,  comprising  the  Christian  Democrats,  Free  Democrats,  and 
others.   Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer  became  prime  minister  and  Professor 
Theodor  Heuss  was  appointed  first  president. 

Under  the  new  constitution  the  people  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  will  enjoy  a  measure  of  self-government  but  as  long  as  the 
country  is  occupied,  the  occupying  powers  retain  their  control  over 
the  foreign  trade  and  exchange,  the  Ruhr  industry,  disarmament  and  cer- 
tain other  matters. 


The  Soviet  Zone 

Although  Soviet  authorities  have  opposed  the  merger  of  the  three 
zones  in  western  Germany  they  have  set  themselves  up  as  champions  of  a 
United  Germany.  The  Communist  Party  has  been  organized  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Soviet  Military  Administration.  An  extensive  land  reform 
has  been  carried  out  in  this  zone  where  large  estates  have  been  divided 
into  small  farms.  Collective  farms  have  been  advocated  by  the  Communist 
party,  and  this  will  probably  be  the  next  step  in  Communist  Germany. 

The  communist-controlled  People's  Congress  has  also  drawn  up  a  new 
constitution  for  all  Germany,  although  it  can  only  apply  to  the  Soviet 
zone  for  the  present.  The  name  given  to  this  eastern  zone  of  Germany  is 
the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

A  disturbing  development  in  this  zone  is  the  recent  appearance  of  a 
trained  People's  Police  which  can  be  converted  into  a  trained  and 
equipped  German  army.  The  size  of  this  potential  army,  equipped  with 
modern  Soviet  arms,  makes  it  a  menace  to  European  peace  and  has  led  the 
military  leaders  of  Britain,  the  United  States  and  France  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  recruiting  a  German  army  in  western  Germany. 


Conclusion 

This  survey  of  the  important  developments  and  issues  in  Germany 
since  VE  depicts  the  East-Vest  struggle  for  the  control  of  Germany.  The 
Western  powers  are  desirous  of  drawing  Germany  into  the  partnership  of 
the  western  democracies  and  preventing  the  westward  expansion  of  Soviet 
power.  Russia  is  determined  to  make  Germany  a  communist  state  and  an 
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addition  to  the  U.S.S.R.   The  outcome  of  this  contest  cannot  be  predic- 
ted. But  it  would  seem  to  be  amply  clear  that  the  Germans  themselves 
are  not  content  with  a  divided  Germany  and  an  awakening  national  spirit 
may  bring  about  a  union  on  which  the  two  opposing  occupation  groups  may 
find  a  compromise. 
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THE  OCCUPATION  OF  JAPAN 


The  Japanese  Empire,  1895-1945 

Over  a  period  of  50  years  (1895-1945)  Japan  built  up  for  herself, 
at  the  expense  of  her  neighbours,  a  large  empire.  Japanese  alliance  with 
the  Axis  powers  was  a  bid  to  establish  Japan  as  the  supreme  power  in  the 
Far  East.  All  was  lost  on  V-J  Day,  August,  1945,  when  the  Japanese  sur- 
rendered to  the  Allies  whose  leaders  had  decided  at  Yalta  in  February 
1945  that  the  Japanese  would  have  to  withdraw  to  their  island  homeland 
and  stay  there. 


The  Japanese  empire  grew  as  the  following  areas  were  overrun: 

Formosa,  1895. 

Port  Arthur  in  Manchuria,  1905. 

Korea,  1910. 

German  islands  in  the  Pacific  mandated  to  Japan  in  1920 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Manchuria,  1931. 

Large  portions  of  Eastern  and  Northern  China,  1937. 

Southern  China,  French  Indo-China,  Siam,  Burma,  Dutch  and 
British  East  Indies,  Malaya,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
many  Pacific  Islands  during  1940-45. 


Lack  of  adequate  natural  and  industrial  resources  at  home,  a  surplus 
population  and  a  militaristic  government  with  a  mounting  ambition  to 
establish  Japan  as  a  great  power,  with  an  expanding  empire  in  the  Far 
East,  were  factors  contributing  to  Japanese  aggression.   But  war  and  ag- 
gression have  clearly  not  solved  the  economic  problems  of  Japan.   Her 
population,  now  over  eighty  million  and  steadily  increasing,  throws  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  the  Japanese  government  and  on  Japanese  indust- 
rialists to  build  up  their  industries  to  support  her  people. 


Occupation 

For  the  past  five  years  Japan  has  been  occupied  by  United  States 
forces  under  General  MacArthur,  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
(SCAP)  who  has  played  a  vigorous  part  in  shaping  the  occupational  policy, 
although  two  advisory  bodies,  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  at  Washington 
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and  the  Allied  Council  for  Japan  at  Tokyo,  both  composed  of  Allied  repre- 
sentatives, have  been  established  to  assist  in  formulating  policy  towards 
Japan.   The  task  of  the  occupying  forces  which  landed  in  Japan  in  Septem- 
ber^^ was  clear-cut  but  surrounded  with  many  difficulties.  Summing  up 
the  situation  in  194-9,  General  MacArthur  stated:  "The  four  years  since 
passed  have  been  fruitful  years  here  in  terms  of  human  progress,  as  the 
Japanese  people  have  fully  and  faithfully  observed  their  surrender  commit- 
ments and  advanced  steadily  and  progressively  along  the  road  of  spiritual 
resurrection  and  physical  reconstruction." 

The  occupation  consisted  of  four  phases.  The  first  two,  and  in  a 
large  measure  the  third,  phases  have  now  been  completed. 

Phase  one  consisted  of  the  disarmament  and  the  demobilization  of  the 
Japanese  armed  forces;  the  apprehension  and  trial  of  war  criminals;  the 
breaking  up  of  militaristic  societies;  and  the  closing  up  of  munitions 
plants  and  all  war  industries. 

Phase  two  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful  state,  one  that 
would  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  the  world  to  maintain  world  peace.  This 
has  been  attempted  by  creating  a  democratic  Japan.  The  divine  Emperor 
who  ruled  as  an  absolute  monarch  is  now  a  figurehead  with  the  power  of 
a  constitutional  monarch  only.  Sovereignty  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  people  who  now  are  governed  by  a  democratically  elected  parlia- 
ment. All  civil  restrictions  imposed  by  former  fascist- inspired  govern- 
ments have  been  removed.  No  secret  police  now  prevent  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech.  The  big  industrial  combines  that  were  controlled  by  a  small 
group  of  wealthy  families  and  which  were  able  to  monopolize  Japanese 
trade  and  industry  prior  to  194-5,  have  been  broken  up.  The  feudalistic 
land-owning  system  in  Japan  which  prevented  the  peasants  from  owning  the 
land  they  worked  has  been  abolished.  A  land  reform  program  has  enabled 
some  two  million  peasants  to  purchase  small  parcels  of  land. 

Phase  three  concerns  the  economy  of  Japan.  A  hungry,  poverty -stricken 
people  will  not  be  a  peace-loving  people.  Nor  will  democracy  thrive  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hunger  and  despair.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States 
does  not  want  to  restore  the  economic  well-being  of  a  Japan  that  might 
use  its  regained  strength  to  start  another  war.  The  economic  recovery 
of  Japan  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Japanese  government.  1-Jar  and  the 
subsequent  defeat  dislocated  Japanese  trade,  industry,  and  her  internal 
economy.  Black  markets,  food  hoarding,  and  inflatory  prices  have  thrown 
the  internal  economy  out  of  gear  and  had  to  be  dealt  with  firmly  by  the 
Japanese  governments.  Trade  and  industry  can  be  restored  only  when  the 
Allies  remove  restrictions  on  production  and  import,  and  allow  Japan  to 
carry  on  a  foreign  trade.  The  fortunes  of  Japan  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  her  export  trade  which  in  turn  will  hinge  on  the  importation  of 
raw  materials,  not  from  dependencies  but  on  an  ordinary  commercial  basis. 

The  Japanese  were  left  to  their  own  resources  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  country's  economy.  General  MacArthur  issued  directives  calling 
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for  price  control,  rationing,  etc.,  but  made  the  Japanese  responsible  for 
carrying  them  out.  The  Japanese  government  took  little  effective  action 
in  these  matters,  so  prices  soared,  the  black  market  flourished  and  the 
failure  of  the  government  to  collect  food  crops  made  it  impossible  to 
meet  ration  demands.  In  the  first  three  years  of  occupation  the  United 
States  provided  Japan  with  food  valuing  $700  million.  The  economy  of 
Japan  could  not  be  restored  under  the  prevailing  conditions,  because 
Japanese  industry  was  not  getting  the  raw  materials  it  needed  to  produce 
a  surplus  of  export  goods  to  pay  for  the  required  food  imports. 

The  inability  of  the  Japanese  government  to  re-establish  the 
country' s  economy  on  a  sound  basis  led  to  a  change  in  policy  in  the 
United  States  towards  Japan.  In  194<3  the  United  States  government 
granted  money  to  provide  raw  materials  for  Japanese  industry.  With  this 
assistance  Japanese  industrial  production  steadily  increased,  and  Japa- 
nese exports  in  194-9  more  than  doubled  those  of  194-6.  Japanese  imports 
show  an  equal  expansion. 

As  a  further  step  towards  economic  stability  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment was  directed  by  S.C.A.P.  to  balance  its  budget  by  cutting  expendi- 
tures and  expanding  revenue.  With  the  assistance  of  American  advisors 
the  tax  system  was  revised  and  the  value  of  the  Yen  stabilized.  State 
economies  have  resulted  in  a  balanced  budget,  but  those  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  by  government  cuts  are  not  pleased  with  the  methods 
used.  Taxes  have  been  increased,  but  food  collections  are  more  effective, 
and  consumer  prices  have  declined  so  that  conditions  for  the  wage  earner 
in  employ  are  improved. 

The  dismantling  of  industrial  plants  has  now  been  stopped  in  order 
to  give  Japanese  industry  a  fuller  opportunity  to  make  the  country  self- 
supporting. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  question  in  Japan  today  is  what  can  be  done 
about  the  fast-growing  population?  During  the  past  five  years  the 
population  has  grown  by  ten  million.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth 
there  will  be  100  million  Japanese  by  1970.  As  long  as  emigration  is 
denied  them  it  is  clear  that  to  avoid  starvation  Japan  must  grow  more 
food  and  increase  her  export  and  import  trade.  Unfortunately  only  16 
per  cent  of  Japan's  land  area  can  be  cultivated;  the  rest  is  mountains 
and  forests.  Food  production  can  therefore  be  raised  by  only  a  small 
amount.  The  burden  must  therefore  fall  on  Japanese  industry. 

The  question  arises  -  can  Japan  find  a  market  for  increased  exports? 
Observers  point  out  that  Japan  has  lost  textile  markets  in  India  and 
Latin  American  countries  which  have  developed  textile  industries  of 
their  own.  Some  countries  are  reluctant  to  trade  with  an  ex-enemy 
country.  Communist  control  of  China  and  North  Korea  is  blocking  trade 
between  Japan  and  those  countries.  Optimists  regard  these  and  other 
obstacles  as  temporary  conditions  which  will  change  in  favour  of  Japan 
when  world  conditions  improve.  For  Japan  this  must  mean  an  end  of 
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occupation  and  a  peace  treaty  with  the  Allies.  Freedom  and  independence, 
provided  the  Western  Powers  can  be  assured  that  Japan  will  not  wage  war 
against  them,  may  be  the  best  incentive  to  the  Japanese  to  find  solutions 
to  their  problems. 

When  plans  for  Japan's  economic  recovery  have  been  laid  and  the 
Allies  are  satisfied  that  occupation  is  no  longer  necessary,  then  the 
fourth  and  last  phase  will  have  been  reached,  the  peace  treaty  between 
Japan  and  the  Allied  Nations. 


The  New  Japanese  Government 

The  duration  of  the  occupation  of  Japan  will  depend  upon  the  success 
of  the  new  government  in  dealing  with  the  important  economic  issues  of 
the  country.  The  structure  of  this  new  government  which  gives  to  the 
Japanese  people  a  political  freedom  they  have  never  before  exercised,  is 
worth  examination.  In  general  outline  it  is  similar  to  the  British 
government. 

1.  The  House  of  Representatives  (the  lower  house),  comparable  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  4.66  members  elected  by  the  people  for  a  period 
of  four  years. 

2.  The  prime  minister  and  his  cabinet  ministers  are  drawn  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  are  responsible  to  it. 

3.  The  House  of  Councillors  (the  upper  house),  similar  to  our  Senate, 
has  250  members  also  elected  by  the  people  for  a  period  of  six 
years. 

4.  The  Emperor,  who  formerly  had  the  power  to  dissolve  parliament  at 
will,  is  now  a  mere  figurehead  acting  as  a  symbol  of  state  unity. 

In  the  April  1947  elections  the  Social  Democrats  won  a  majority 
and  their  leader  Katayama  was  elected  Premier.  His  position  was  stabi- 
lized by  the  backing  of  the  four  major  political  parties  -  the  Socialist, 
Democrats,  Liberals,  and  People's  Co-operatives.  Premier  Katayama  is 
now  pledged  to  follow  a  Socialist  program  which  entails  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  major  industries,  coal,  steel,  and  fertilizers,  and  the 
Japanese  banks.  He  must  also  cope  with  the  manifold  problems  of  internal 
economy  as  well  as  take  vigorous  action  in  the  restoration  of  trade  and 
industry. 

This  new  constitution,  strange  to  the  Japanese  people,  will  pro- 
vide training  in  the  ways  of  democracy.   It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
democratic  way  of  life  which  the  Americans  are  introducing  to  Japan  is 
something  new  to  these  people.   Traditionally  the  Japanese  have  believed 
in  their  all-powerful  Emperor,  and  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the 
country  has  been  under  the  control  of  a  small  group  of  militarists, 
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financiers,  and  industrialists.  Democracy  has  now  been  accepted  in 
Japan,  but  it  is  not  always  understood.  Years  of  training  and  education 
may  be  required  before  it  is  fully  understood. 
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THE  OCCUPATION  OF  KOREA 


For  the  Koreans  V-J  Day,  August  194-5,  meant  liberation  from  forty 
years  of  Japanese  domination  and,  in  exchange,  occupation  by  United 
States  and  Soviet  forces.   By  agreement  between  the  Big  Powers  Korea 
was  divided  into  two  zones  at  the  3Bth  parallel  and  promised  "independ- 
ence in  due  course."  The  northern  zone  with  the  heavy  industry  built 
up  by  Japan  and  most  of  the  coal,  iron,  and  steel  production,  and  an 
important  agricultural  area,  was  occupied  by  Russia;  the  southern  zone, 
somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  the  northern  zone,  containing  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  26  million  population  and  predominantly  agricultural, 
was  occupied  by  the  United  States.  The  two  zones  were  administered  as 
two  separate  units. 

The  Russian  zone  was  administered  under  the  supervision  of  Soviet 
authorities  by  the  Korean  Interim  People's  Committee,  a  governing  body 
in  agreement  with  Russian  communist  principles.  In  the  name  of  this 
Committee  all  changes  and  reforms  were  made.   Thus  it  was  the  Interim 
People's  Committee  which  confiscated  large  estates  owned  by  the  Japanese 
and  wealthy  Koreans  and  distributed  the  land  free  of  cost  to  poor  peas- 
ants. This  Committee  also  nationalized  all  industries. 

The  American  zone  was  administered  by  an  Interim  Legislative 
Assembly  and  by  the  United  States  Military  Government  assisted  by  a 
Korean  Advisory  Council.  The  administration  was  conducted  along  lines 
acceptable  to  American  democratic  principles.  Thus  Japanese-confiscated 
land  was  offered  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  No  breaking  up  of  the 
old  social  structure  in  favour  of  state  control  has  occurred  in  the 
southern  zone . 

The  Koreans,  a  peace-loving  people,  not  as  politically  advanced  as 
the  peoples  of  the  western  democracies,  naturally  want  their  independ- 
ence, but  there  seems  to  be  no  agreement  amongst  them  as  to  the  kind  of 
government  they  should  have.  The  Koreans  have  been  subjected  to  con- 
stant communist  propaganda  from  their  Soviet  neighbours  in  the  north 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  strong  Communist  party.   The  two  other 
well- supported  parties  are  the  Nationalist  and  Democratic  parties.  A 
multitude  of  smaller  parties  and  political  groups  have  also  sprung  up 
to  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  already  puzzled  Koreans. 

Korea  became  the  object  of  a  sharp  disagreement  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  Under  the  plan  agreed  upon  in  December 
1945,  Korea  was  to  be  placed  under  a  f our- power  (U.S.A.,  Britain,  U.S.S.R. 
and  China)  trusteeship  for  a  period  of  five  years.  This  arrangement  was 
not  well  received  by  the  Koreans  in  general  because  it  was  too  similar  to 
Japanese  domination.  The  Korean  Communists  accepted  the  trusteeship  plan 
but  no  move  could  be  made  to  abolish  the  zones  and  set  up  a  single  pro- 
visional regime  because  the  Soviet  steadfastly  refused  to  allow  the- 
United  States  to  admit  to  the  commission  any  Korean  democratic  leaders 
who  were  hostile  to  Russian  decisions  on  the  trusteeship. 
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In  the  meantime,  Korea,  sawn  In  two,  her  economy  sadly  disrupted, 
was  prevented  from  seeking  agreement  amongst  her  own  people  on  which  a 
political  independence  might  be  built. 

In  194-7  the  United  Nations  took  up  the  question  of  establishing 
democratic  government  in  Korea  by  granting  to  the  people  of  Korea  the 
opportunity  of  free  elections  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  occupation  forces. 
In  order  to  assure  a  free  election  the  United  Nations  offered  to  supply 
a  team  of  observers.  These  proposals  were  not  acceptable  to  the  Soviet 
Union.   Elections  were  held  in  southern  Korea  under  UN  observation.   One 
serious  difficulty  arose  by  reason  of  the  widespread  illiteracy  amongst 
the  population.  People  that  can  neither  read  nor  write  are  sadly  handi- 
capped and  quite  unprepared  for  marking  a  secret  ballot.  However,  this 
obstacle  was  overcome  and  the  elections  were  carried  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  UN  observers.  In  this  manner  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
with  a  government  freely  elected  by  the  people,  came  into  being. 

Russia  held  aloof  from  the  elections  in  southern  Korea  and  sponsored 
elections  in  Soviet-controlled  northern  Korea.   The  result  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  second  republic  of  Korea,  the  Korean  People's  Republic. 

Korea  could  not  have  economic  stability  under  these  conditions. 
The  people  in  the  southern  zone  could  not  exist  without  American  aid. 
South  Korean  industry  depended  on  North  Korean  electric  power.  When 
this  was  cut  off  in  194-8  industry  was  brought  almost  to  a  halt.  Power 
formerly  sent  to  South  Korea  was  diverted  to  communist-controlled  Man- 
churia.  The  scant  information  available  from  the  northern  zone  indicates 
that  the  people  there  are  experiencing  a  slow  economic  recovery. 

Obviously  the  solution  to  Korea'  s  problem  was  to  unify  the  country 
once  more  and  to  do  away  with  the  present  artificial  division  along  the 
38th  parallel.  But  the  two  republics  have  each  been  set  up  and  are 
maintained  by  two  strong  rival  powers,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States, 
and  only  the  concerted  action  of  these  two  powers  could  lift  the  barrier 
at  the  38th  parallel  and  restore  to  Korea  the  independence  and  unity 
promised  her. 

This  problem  was  laid  before  the  United  Nations  in  1947  and  a 
Commission  on  Korea  composed  of  representatives  of  six  nations  was 
formed.   Its  task  was  to  seek  the  means  of  joining  the  two  halves  of 
Korea  together  by  peaceful  means.  The  commission  has  been  boycotted  by 
the  northern  Korean  government  and  has  never  been  allowed  into  the 
northern  zone.  In  fact  leaders  in  northern  Korea  have  bitterly  attacked 
the  Commission  for  meddling  with  Korean  affairs.  The  reports  of  the 
Commission  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  United  Nations  have  been  the 
occasion  of  wordy  battles  between  the  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  its  satellites,  and  the  United  States  and  its  supporters. 

The  division  of  Korea  has  undoubtedly  caused  much  bitterness  and 
mutual  distrust  amongst  its  people,  and  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  continued  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  country.   The  Commission 
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could  only  sow  seeds  of  mutual  accord  and  willingness  to  compromise. 
The  Koreans  themselves,  the  Commission  claimed,  "have  a  passionate  long- 
ing for  unity  and  independence  and  a  profound  desire  for  the  peaceful 
unification  of  their  country." 


The  Korean  War 

The  political  deadlock  between  the  north  and  the  south  was  tem- 
porarily broken  when  the  Soviet-supported  army  of  north  Korea  launched 
a  well-planned  attack  on  southern  Korea  on  June  25,  1950.  The  United 
States,  in  fulfilment  of  her  promises  to  protect  the  liberty  of  southern 
Korea,  immediately  rushed  badly  needed  war  supplies  to  the  Koreans. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  U.N. 
the  attack  from  the  north  by  communists.  The  council  then  issued  a  cease 
fire  order  to  the  Koreans  and  when  this  was  ignored  the  United  Nations 
were  empowered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  to  take  action  against 
the  aggressor. 

The  United  States,  with  occupation  forces  nearby  in  Japan,  sent  the 
first  aid  to  the  southern  Koreans.  The  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea 
have  since  been  strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  the  United  States, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Britain.  The  course  of  the  war  need  not  be 
traced  in  this  bulletin.  Accounts  of  the  progress  of  war  appear  in  the 
daily  newspapers  and  in  many  news  periodicals.  World  Affairs  Magazine 
for  September,  1950,  carries  a  useful  summary  of  the  Korean  affair. 


Canada  and  the  Korean  Crisis 

The  Canadian  government  supported  wholeheartedly  the  action  taken 
by  the  Security  Council  of  the  U.N.  in  going  to  the  aid  of  southern 
Korea.   Early  in  July  three  Canadian  destroyers  were  made  available  for 
action  in  Korean  waters.  The  R.C.A.F.  was  next  drawn  into  the  war  when 
a  long  range  R.C.A.F.  transport  squadron  was  detailed  for  service  in 
the  Pacific  airlift.  In  August  the  Canadian  government  authorized  the 
formation  of  an  infantry  brigade  for  service  in  Korea.   This  brigade  is 
now  being  equipped  and  trained  to  assist  in  the  release  of  southern  Korea 
from  the  grip  of  communist  invasion. 
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